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NEW YORK STATE MODERN LANGUAGE 
ASSOCIATION 



By Arthur G. Host 



THE eleventh annual meeting of this association was held at 
Albany on November 25 and 26. The program, as prepared 
by the President, Dr. Jonas, was an exceptionally full and strong 
one, and the large number present and the keen interest mani- 
fested augur well for the future of language instruction in the 
state. 

TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 25, 9 A. M. 

Report of Committee on Texts. 

Report on Journal, Professor A. Busse, Hunter College. 

Report on N. E. A. Meeting and National Federation. 

"The Use of Phonetic Symbols in Teaching French Pronuncia- 
tion," Professor Anna Woods Ballard, Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 

"The Study of German. How and Why," Professor Robert H. 
Fife, Jr., Wesleyan University. 

"The Teaching of Spanish and Our Relations with Latin America," 
Professor J. P. Wickersham Crawford, University of Penn- 
sylvania, and Military Attache to the U. S. Legation at 
Colombia. 

"Diagnosing Language Ability," Professor Truman L. Kelley, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 

General Discussion, led by Dr. Charles F. Wheelock, State Educa- 
tion Department. 

TUESDAY, 1:30 P. M. 

"Modern Languages in the American High School," President 
John H. Denbigh, Packer Collegiate Institute. 

"The Place of the Corporation School in our Educational System," 
F. C. Henderschott, Educational Director of the New York 
Edison Company, and Managing Director of the National 
Association of Corporation Schools. 

"Good and Bad Reasons for Studying Modern Languages in 
School," Professor Calvin Thomas, Columbia University. 

"The New Need for Modern Languages in Our Public Schools," 
Dr. Philander P. Claxton, U. S. Commissioner of Education. 
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"Motive and Method in Modern Language Teaching — A Friendly 

Critique," Dean Thomas M. Balliett, New York University. 

"Experience with Oral Examinations in Modern Languages," Mr. 

Philip M. Hayden, Columbia University. 
General Discussion, led by Dr. James Sullivan, State Historian. 
5:00 Round Tables for French, German, and Spanish: 

French Round Table, Professor Florence D. White, Vassar 
College, Leader. "Fostering and Maintaining Good Rela- 
tions with France by Student Correspondence and Other 
Means," Mr. Glenn M. Davis, Albany High School, and 
Professor A. S. Patterson, Syracuse University. Question- 
box. Class Room Hits and Hobbies. 
German Round Table, Professor W. C. Decker, State College 
for Teachers, Leader. "Critique of Regents' Examina- 
tions," Professor F. W. J. Heuser, Columbia University, 
and Mr. Charles H. Holzwarth, West High School, 
Rochester. Question-Box. Class Room Hits and Hobbies. 
Spanish Round Table. Miss Catherine A. Eastman, State 
Education Department, Leader. "The Study of Gram- 
mar After the First Year," Professor R. H. Keniston, 
Cornell University, and Professor Jesse F. Stinard, State 
College for Teachers. Question-Box. Class Room Hits 
and Hobbies. 
6:30 Get-Together Dinner. 

WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 26, 9 A. M. 

"The Outlook for Modern Language Instruction after the War," 
Professor David Snedden, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity. (To be read.) 

"The Balance Between Cultural and Vocational Teaching," 
Professor H. Keniston, Cornell University. 

"A Possible Basis for the Successful Teaching of the Modern 
Languages," Miss Ella Adeline Busch, High School of Com- 
merce, New York. 

Professor Ballard emphasized the fundamental importance of 
a correct pronunciation at the very beginning of the first year; 
spoke of the value of oral work, and pointed out the great help 
to be derived from the use of phonetic symbols. 

Professor Fife presented a strong brief for the teaching of 
German in our schools, many of which have suffered as a result 
of the banishment of this subject, admittedly well taught. 
German will be necessary not only for economic and scientific 
reasons (as pointed out in the Report of the British Commission) 
but also for a cultural or sociological reason; German will be the 
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medium of dealing with and understanding other nations than 
Germany. We shall need to emphasize usability of the language, 
oral training, and thoroughness. 

Professor Crawford traced the development of our interest in 
Spain, Mexico, and South America, and in the Spanish language; 
the last due to the wars of 1898 and 1914 and to the building of 
the Panama Canal. Our business with South America has 
suffered through ignorance, on the part of salesmen, of the 
language and geography. While not many will have practical 
use for the language, an intelligent opinion of the peoples to the 
south of us will be valuable. The speaker recommended that the 
reading matter of the first two years deal with South America. 
Oral work and writing were emphasized. 

Dr. Wheelock stressed the knowledge of vocabulary and 
grammar as essentials of a practical reading ability. The func- 
tion of the public school is to furnish a general education rather 
than to prepare for any particular trade. 

Professor Kelley demonstrated with charts the use and results 
of tests for determining intellectual power in general and language 
ability in particular. Prognosis tests, given before a pupil is to 
begin a foreign language, will show the probability of his success 
or failure; these results are later compared with those of diag- 
nostic tests, as a check, and usually show fair agreement. Tests 
of the National Research Council were recommended for elemen- 
tary subjects, and the Briggs Analogies Tests as prognosis for 
foreign languages. 

Mr. C. F. Henderschott traced the growth of the corporation 
school, which was started about twenty years ago and developed 
more fully within the last six years or eight. These schools make 
for intelligence and democracy in business establishments. Busi- 
ness methods and commercial geography are emphasized; knowl- 
edge must be definite, accurate, and useful. 

President Denbigh referred to the great advance made in 
modern language instruction in the last fifteen years. A problem 
at present is to eliminate waste. Vocational and other values 
should be weighed. Foreign languages are taught to too many 
who will have no use for them. Tests for determining a pupil's 
ability were approved, particularly tests in English grammar, 
and the pupil should be advised whether or not to take up the 
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study of a foreign language. Dr. Denbigh spoke of correct 
methods and helpful devices in teaching, and of the proper 
preparation of the teacher. French, German, and Spanish 
should be included in the curriculum; Spanish should not be 
over-emphasized. 

Commissioner Claxton stated the view of the administration, 
as follows: (1) instruction in our schools should be given in 
English; (2) there should be no attempt, in the elementary public 
schools, to teach a foreign language in the first six years; (3) from 
the seventh grade on, there should be no prohibition on teaching 
any foreign language; (4) we should insist that all teachers in the 
United States believe in democracy and in the Constitution, so as 
to prepare students for citizenship. The need for foreign languages 
for commerce, industry, and citizenship was fully and eloquently 
presented: (1) We must prepare to deal with the tradesmen of 
all parts of the world, and success will depend largely on our 
ability to use their language. (2) The world is looking to us for 
aid in reconstruction, and engineers who can make themselves 
understood will be needed. (3) Isolation is gone; we need to under- 
stand all other peoples, by reading what is written in the foreign 
languages; we should certainly know German. We need more 
time for language; the junior high school is the place in which 
to begin. 

Dean Balliett warned us not to rush into literature, drama, 
and poetry, but to study the knowledge of life and customs of 
the people. For scientific use, French and German are necessary. 
Useful vocabulary should be taught; and pupils should hear a 
great deal before being expected to speak. More time — six years — 
is needed, with extensive reading. 

Mr. Hayden described civil service examinations for court 
interpreters and postal censors during the war. These tests were 
intensely practical, aural, oral, written; interpreting the spoken 
language, writing from dictation, and reproducing from memory 
a passage read by the examiner. 

Professor Eeniston showed that the "cultural" aim reaches 
only about one-tenth of the class, and the other extreme, voca- 
tional, only one-tenth. The real purpose is the understanding of 
the foreign people. A general vocabulary should precede any 
special use. We need (1) enthusiasm, based on (2) knowledge, to 
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(3) act as interpreters of the peoples of whom we are studying, 
to see their point of view. 

Miss Busch advocated an opportunity for the study of more 
languages, but not indiscriminately. What language, if any, a 
pupil is to take, should depend upon his ability and upon the 
probability of his use for it. To determine ability, tests by 
Briggs, Handschin, and Wilkins were recommended. 

Among the resolutions passed by the association was the 
following: "Resolved, That the New York State Modern Language 
Association notes with pleasure the attitude of the United States 
Bureau of Education toward the study of foreign languages in 
our high schools, as expressed in Dr. Claxton's inspiring address; 
and, furthermore, this Association pledges itself to foster and 
encourage, as far as possible, in the instruction in the modern 
languages, the aims and purposes indicated in the address." 

The election of officers for 1919-20 resulted as follows: 
President, Arthur G. Host, Troy High School, Troy; Vice-Presi- 
dents, James F. Mason, Cornell University, and Jesse F. Stinard, 
State College for Teachers, Albany; Secretary and Treasurer, 
Catherine A. Eastman, State Education Department, Albany; 
Board of Directors, Anna Woods Ballard, Teachers College, 
Columbia University; Felix A. Casassa, Hutchinson Central High 
School, Buffalo; and J. B. E. Jonas, DeWitt Clinton High School, 
New York. 



